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Whatever makes men good Chris- 
tians makes them good citizens. 
DanteEL WEBSTER. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Tue song-birds are flying, 
And southward are hieing, 

No more their glad carols we hear. 
The gardens are lonely,— 
Chrysanthemums only 

Dare now let their beauty appear. 


The insects are hiding, 
The farmer providing 
The lambkins a shelter from cold. 


\ ‘And after October 


The woods will look sober 
Without all their crimson and gold 


The loud winds are calling, 
The ripe nuts are falling, 

The squirrel now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 

So snugly, till winter is o’er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover 
The little brooks over; 
The snow-clouds are up in the sky 
All ready for snowing ; 
Dear Autumn is going, 
We bid her a loving good-by. 
Emitie Poursson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
\ THROWING THE LIFE-LINE. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


KIPPER TOM TOMLINSON was 

S growling. His wife, Nabby, heard 

ai him, and in her thoughts won- 
\dered “what is the matter now?” 

Soon she ventured to ask him, “ What 
is the matter, husband ?” 

“Why, that boy we took from that 
home in town, Josephus or Joshua, 
whatever his name is!” 

“Joshua: I’ve been calling him Josh. 
_He seems to like it. Says it sounds 
more like a boy.” 

“Josh it is then. Wall, he seems 
‘more like punk, soft wood you know, 
not the real tough, healthy, hard kind. 
Dreadful sort of a soft-actin’ boy. I 
notice he hangs round the fire in the 
kitchen, sort of an easy boy. And I—I 
went up jest now into his room to call 
him down to start a fire in the fish- 
house, and if he wasn’t down on his 
knees a-prayin’!” 


“Wall, Tom, he isn’t there all the time.” 


TEA-PICKERS — JAPAN. 


“But, if he had been here, at the kitchen fire, 


“Why, no; but what does that thing ’mount to? that wouldn’t have suited you.” 
You s’pect a boy to be round, ready to help, Skipper Tom Tomlinson was a big sort of a 


down here.” 


man with a shaggy head of hair, and he looked like 


a kind of lion, as if trifles might not affect him. 
But a trifle could upset the lion, and he began now 
to growl again. 

* Wall, he hasn’t the stuff in him out of which to 


IO 
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make a tough, every-day sort of man, I know. 
Wish he was like my neffoo Zeke! There’s a tough 
one fur ye! No baby about Zeke!” 

The skipper spoke sharply. The wife dared not 
say anything more upon the subject. She did, 
though, when alone, turn to One with whom she 
could safely talk; and she prayed, “God make my 
husband’s heart like a baby’s!” 

The boy Josh soon came downstairs. He read 
his Bible, and prayed daily; and now he had fin- 
ished the duty that was a pleasure. He had a 
bright. yet quiet face. His eyes were dark, and in 
their depths was a soft lustre, giving his face a cer- 
tain beauty; but it was very unlike the rough, fiery 
energy flooding in “ my neffoo Zeke’s face.” That 
Josh was a quiet but very resolute boy, the skip- 
per was to learn. 

Josh’s daily prayer was that God would help him 
do his duty in this house to which as a fatherless, 
motherless boy he had come to stay “until a man,” 
if advisable, giving what help he could and receiv- 
ing what “ schooling” was possible. 

“This day, help me, O God, to do my duty!” 
was his morning prayer. 

What that duty might be, he could not always 
say. He knew, though, that duties did not come in 
troops, only one at a time; and this thought was a 
comfort. His duty just now was to start a fire in 
the fish-house. 

Skipper Tom Tomlinson lived close by the rag- 
ing sea. Down on the beach was a fish-house, 
where he cleaned his fish, sometimes packing it 
for market; and sometimes he would cure it on the 
black “ flakes,” or light platforms of wood resting 
on poles. Skipper Tom prided himself on his 
ability to do two things,— cure the nicest cod and 
pollock for market, and also throw skilfully his 
“life-line.” This life-lme was a long, light rope 
massed in a neat coil and suspended from a long 
wooden peg in the wall of the fishing-house. The 
skipper took great pride in “that ere life-line.” 

There was no life-saving station at that beach; 
but the skipper acted as if “that ere life-line on its 
peg” was equal to a life-saving crew and a surf 
boat and a wreck gun, all combined. This rope 
was now on its peg. 

Josh would have been glad if his duty given in 
this story had been not to go to the fish-house, but 
the wood-shed close at hand. However, he took 
the foot-path leading across the wind-swept hill, 
and then along the rocky beach to the fish-house. 
He started a fire in the old rusty stove, and soon 
a cosey warmth was diffused through the black lit- 
tle building. 

“Cold out, ain’t it?” said Josh to the skipper 
when he entered. 

Instead of the remark, “Yes, but it is warm 
here, and I thank ye,” the skipper growled: “Cold? 
You think so? Git tough, boy,— git tough!” 

As he finished his growl, along came “my nef- 
foo Zeke.” 

The skipper was glad. 

He wanted to show Josh that here was somebody 
not mindful of weather. 

“Whar goin’, Zeke? ” 

“Out round the Pint.” 

“Ha, ha! I see you don’t mind the weather.” 

“Mind the weather? Folks that keep watchin’ 
the weather wouldn’t have bread for the — I mean 
butter for their bread, and potatoes for the pot.” 

“Ha, ha! That’s the stuff for me.” 

Zeke, a stout, lumpy, big boy, stubbed away. 

Josh quietly continued his work, helping pack a 
box of fish for market. 

“ Looks squally!” said the skipper at last. 

“Where, sir?” 

“Out round ‘Sailors’ Pest.’” 

The “ Sailors’ Pest” was a big rock off in the 
water, about thirty feet from a shore-ledge. 


In half an hour Skipper Tom went home. Josh 


knew that the “ Sailors’ Pest” was all the name im- 
plied, and he strolled that way when work was 
over. 

What did he see? How he opened his eyes! 
Then he started on the run for Skipper Tom’s 
house. 

The skipper was sitting by the side of the very 
kitchen fire he had accused the boy of loving, 
when a hurried entrance aroused him from a lazy 
nap.” 

“Sk-Sk-Skipper Tom, somebody’s off on ‘Sail- 


ors’ Pest.’ ‘They can’t get ashore.” 
“That — that — you, Josh?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
* On ‘Sailors’ Pest’ ?” 
Mes sit.2 
*T’ll be thar.” 


Josh was now out of the kitchen. 

“ll git my life-line,” shouted the shipper. 

When the fisherman entered the fish-house, he 
was very confident he saw a boy kneeling in one 
corner. He felt like throwing a sharp remark that 
way; but he said nothing, took a line from its peg, 
and left. 

* Ketch me sighin’ on my knees!” said the skip- 
per, in his pride. ‘“I want a chance to stand on my 
feet.” 

He reached the shore-ledge opposite the “ Sail- 
ors’ Pest,” saw a form on the wave-washed rock, 
threw his line; but, when the unhappy, wrecked 
mariner drew on it, the line broke. 

“Here, here!” said a voice behind the skipper. 
“You took the wrong line. This is your strong 
one.” 

He was inclined to say, “Thanks, Josh”; but he 
only gave a growl in his mortification at his failure. 

He now threw this strong rescue-line. It was 
clutched eagerly ; but the man at the end of it, who 
had almost been thrown into the mad sea when the 
other line gave way, cautiously pulled on the new 
line before trusting himself to it. 

“Tt will hold me,” he murmured, and then 
trusted himself to it. 

The rope held while the skipper and those neigh- 
bors who had rallied drew the man up out of the 
raging deep. 

“Toby Stevenson!” cried some one. 

“Yes, ’m Toby! Thank God and thank you.” 

Toby lived in the house next to the skipper’s, 
and they went off together. 

Again the skipper was dozing in his comfortable 
chair, thinking what a smart skipper he was, when 
the door was thrown open, and a boy-voice cried 
out in sharp, clear tones : — 

“You are wanted again to throw the life-line, 
skipper. Another man out there.” 

“You don’t say, Josh!” 

The skipper tumbled out of his nest soon as 
possible. He went to the shore. He threw the 
line again. And who was on the line now, people 
wondered, as they drew up toward the ledge the 
soul wrecked on “ Sailors’ Pest”? They could not 
make out his face over which his long wet hair fell 
in tangled masses. 

At one time it seemed as if they might not get 
him up over the brink of the ledge. 

“The rope is caught on a place where the rock 
sticks out. Somebody hold on my hand!” 

It was a boy screaming away, and letting him- 
self down over the brink of the cliff. Stout hands 
gripped the collar of the boy’s blouse, and other 
hands held on to his right arm, while with the other 
arm he reached down and set free the rope. Up, 
up, slowly was drawn the boy. 

When he came up, the skipper said: “If that 
ain’t Josh! He did that! My! Now all together 
—hum now! Pull on the life-line! ” 

‘When the load on the end of the rope made its 
appearance, the skipper cried, “My neffoo Zeke!” 

The skipper made a third interesting remark 


when he reached home: “ Nabby, make my cheer 
by the fire as comfortable as possible for that ere 
Josh. J’ll never say anything agin about boys that 
say their prayers. And I guess it’s ’bout time for 
me to fall in and say mine, and —and I will.” 


SEPTEMBER. 


Aww of the reaping is over and done, 
Green are the pastures and still, 
Warm lies the earth in the smile of the sun, 
Brooding on meadow and hill. 
Hardly a leaf by the light breeze is thrilled, 
Wide is the peace of the sky ; 
Yet in the silence the Summer, fulfilled, 
_ Whispers her children, “ Good-by.” 
PriscituA LEONARD, in Outlook. 


THISTLE-DOWN. 


OW suggestive this thistle-down, which, as 
lL] I sit by the open window, comes in and 
brushes softly across my hand! ‘The 
first snow-flake tells of winter not more plainly 
than this driving ‘‘down” heralds the approach of 
fall. Come here, my fairy, and tell me whence 
you come and whither you go. What brings you 
to port here, you gossamer ship sailing the great 
sea? How exquisitely frail and delicate! One of 
the lightest things in Nature,— so light that in the 
closed room here it will hardly rest in my open 
palm. Only a spider’s web will hold it. Caught 
in the upper currents of the air and rising above 
the clouds, it might sail perpetually. Indeed, one 
fancies it might almost traverse the interstellar 
ether and drive against the stars. And every 
thistle-head by the road-side holds hundreds of 
these sky rovers, iniprisoned Ariels unable to set 
themselves free. Their liberation may be by the 
shock of the wind or the rude contact of cattle, 
but it is oftener the work of the goldfinch with its 
complaining brood. The seed of the thistle is the 
proper food of this bird; and, in obtaining it, 
myriads of these winged creatures are scattered 
to the breeze. Each one is fraught with a seed 
which it exists to sow, but its wild careering and 
soaring does not fairly begin till its burden is 
dropped and its spheral form is complete. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FAMILY CATASTROPHE. 
BY H. G. DURYEE. 


HEY had been so extremely good for six 
whole months that, when it did come, it 
was all the more unexpected. They had 

consented to put off their gay-colored autumn 
dresses a full week earlier than usual, and had 
cuddled down to drowsy quiet without protest, 
and had listened to the lullabies their mother sang 
without once remarking —as they sometimes did 
— that the music was rather old. : 

All this was so unusual that by the last of 
winter Mother Oak grew very much elated, and 
even assumed a gentle patronage over a neryous 
little neighbor a few steps down the road. 

“My children are such a comfort,” she said, 
swaying forward, that she might be the better 
heard,—“ such a comfort, and so quiet!” 

“Dear me!” sighed the little neighbor, with a 
worried shiver: “I wish I could say the same; but 
mine are all nerves and restlessness, and so hard 
to manage.” : 

“Perhaps, if you rocked them differently ” — 
and then Mrs. Oak paused; for she reflected that 
arms so slenderas her neighbor’s could not be ex- 
pected to rock children as comfortably as her own 


—~ 


\ . 

broad, strong arms. She was really sorry and 
ashamed to have blundered so, and she ended up in 
‘quite a different strain. “I admire your little ones’ 


dresses in the spring,” she said cordially: “ they’re 


, ily.” 


extremely soft and silky.” 

Mrs. Birch rustled with pride, and quite forgot 
the remark about rocking. 

“T think they are pretty,” she admitted,— mak- 
ing an effort to remain modest,— “and quite be- 
coming.” 

At this point a team drove along, and the con- 
versation was interrupted. Afterward both Mrs. 
Oak and Mrs. Birch had other things to occupy 
their minds, and so the conversation was not re- 
sumed. 

And now it was two weeks later,— the last of 
March. The patches of snow in the fields had 
nearly all gone, and the velvety brown of the 
southern slopes was fast turning to velvety green, 
and the Pine family on the edge of the pasture 
were whispering in tones that, for them, were 
quite cheerful. But what had most significance 
for Mrs. Oak was a certain sweet, beguiling strain 
of music, which bade everybody “ cheer up cheer- 
She knew that seductive sweetness; and 
she knew, if her youngsters once heard it, there 
was an end to quiet times in that household. \ So 
she sang the most soothing songs she knew, and 
rocked in the most rhythmical measure, and hoped 
the children might not hear. For just about five 
minutes she was allowed to indulge in this pleas- 
ing hope. Then from the downy beds came impa- 
tient stirrings. 

“Why, it’s spring!” cried one. 

“T hear a robin!” called another. And then in 
a perfect babel of noise and hubbub everybody 


- was wide-awake and demanding: “Let’s go out! 


Let’s go out! Let’s go out!” 

“© children, children,” remonstrated Mrs. Oak, 
when she could make herself heard, “it’s too 
early. There’ll surely be more snow. You 
mustn’t go out yet.” 

“But I heard a robin,” protested one. 

“And there’s a squirrel on the fence, too,” 
pleaded a third; “and I want to go out and see 
him.” 

Mrs. Oak redoubled her efforts at rocking. 
“You can’t place any dependence on robins nowa- 
days,” she said. “They haven’t got half the 
judgment of their parents,— not half; and, as for 


that brook, it is only a babbler at best, and can’t 
_keep still long enough to think, much less talk 


sensibly.” 

It went to her heart to thus characterize her 
cheerful, chatty neighbor; for, ordinarily, they 
were the best of friends. But just now her one 
thought was to keep those children in where they 
would be warm and safe. Even this painful 
measure, however, was of no avail; for one began 
to struggle, and another began to struggle, until 
every child of them was scampering just as fast as 
ever he could into the open air. All of Mother 
Oak’s entreaties and warnings only served to make 


_ them scamper the faster and’ laugh the more up- 


roariously, until a million little noses were sniffing 
the sweet, earthy, outside air, and a million little 


» eyes were winking and blinking in the warm sun- 


shine, and a million little tongues were going like 
mill clappers. 

“Danger, indeed!” chuckled one, coquetting 
with the squirrel, who was on the fence-rail: “I 
should think so, in this sunshine.” 

“That’s just like grown-up folks,” chirruped 


another: “they’re so dreadfully afraid of noth- 


ing!” 

Mother Oak rocked back and forth in anxious 
disquiet, groaning now and then, “Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! what if it should come up cold!” 

But the children could hardly contain them- 
selves, they were so full of glee. They peered 
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this way, and leaned over that, calling out how 
shiny Mrs. Birch looked, and wasn’t that fly a 
beauty, and wasn’t the wind just the jolliest fellow 
in the world, and wasn’t the brook in a tearing 
rush! ‘They were bubbling over with high spirits, 
and then came the catastrophe. Without ever 
a bit of warning or so much as a hint, a cloud 
came whisking up from behind the pines, the sun 
went plump out of sight, the wind whipped round 
to another quarter, and, bearing down upon the 
venturesome family as if he were their worst 
enemy instead of kindly playfellow, charged with 
a whole army of pelting, flying snowflakes at his 
back. In vain the children ducked and dodged, 
and sought to hide behind one another. In vain 
they tipped their faces this way and that. The 
snow followed them up, and pounced upon them, 
and found them out, wherever they were, until a 
million little ears were nipped and limp, and a 
million little noses were pinched and white, and a 
million little heads finally drooped upon the arms 
that held them, and begged to be taken in. But 
there could be no taking in; that was the serious 
part of it. They must weather it out. 

Mrs. Birch, who had not relished their laughter 
at herself, felt that perhaps it served them right, 
though she didn’t say this aloud; for she remem- 
bered Mrs. Oak’s admiration of those spring 
dresses. So she called out encouragingly: “ Your 
children are so sturdy, Mrs. Oak, I wouldn’t 
worry. Besides, this can’t last.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” moaned Mrs. Oak. “ This 
is the worst I’ve ever known. If they had only 
stayed in!” 

“Well, it can’t last,” insisted Mrs. Birch, cour- 
ageously. “I’m sure it can’t.” 

But it did last, and lasted so long that every 
mother tree in the neighborhood shook with sym- 
pathy; and the robin, planting his plump body 
backward to the storm, felt a guilty pang at his 
own share in the matter. He hovered remorse- 
fully over as many of the children as he could; 
but his capacity was limited at the best, and, do 
his utmost, he could only cover a few. 

It really was a pretty bad outlook. And then, 
when everybody was in a perfectly helpless state 
of dismay and a wholesale panic seemed inevi- 
table, the wind suddenly dropped his character of 
roisterer, the clouds broke into great white 
squadrons and went sailing off to the horizon, 
the sun came out as if in genial surprise at what 
had happened; and the fearful danger was over. 

But the Oak children drooped their heavy heads, 
and said never a word. Nor did they look up for 
many an hour. Indeed, it seemed at one time as 


if they never would look up again; and all the 


mothers offered advice and sympathy and family 
remedies for frost-bite, while poor Mrs. Oak 
crooned and rubbed and warmed the noses till, as 
she afterward confessed, she “was clean beat 
out.” 

At last, however, her exertions were rewarded; 
and first one little voice piped out, and then 
another, till finally all had made themselves heard. 
That was a great moment. The robin in a burst 
of relief sang up to high G, the squirrel whisked 
his tail in congratulation, and the brook laughed 
till he threatened to have hiccoughs. 

But the Oak children themselves shared in the 
general jubilation very modestly. They listened 
with a most exemplary meekness to the “told you 
so’s” which their mother mingled with her endear- 
ments, and promised such obedient things for the 
future and were so humbly penitent that even 
little Mrs. Birch forgot their trying behavior, and 
took them back into her affections. 

And that is why in the following spring travel- 
lers along a certain country road found one oak- 
tree fully three weeks behind its neighbors in 
putting forth its leaves. 


MAKING THE MOST OF OURSELVES. 


\ N JHY do not more men and women “make 

the most of themselves”? asks Rey. 

William M. Thayer, the well-known 
author. Because there is too much work in it. 
They do not take to work naturally. Human 
nature is easy-going, and does not buckle down 
to hard work except under stress of circumstances. 
Most people are content with the commonplace. 
Perhaps many could be nothing else if they should 
try, but some could; and all could reach a higher 
type of the commonplace. 

“If any will not work, neither shall he eat,” — 
this is the law, divine, necessary, inexorable! 
Work, or starve! But for this the human race 
would present a spectacle of indolence baffling 
description. A man would rather work than die 
of hunger, and so he works. For this reason 
God put the matter irrevocably clear and strong 
in his word,— work, or starve. 

The average boy does not love to bring in wood, 
even for his mother; but he does it rather than 
be punished. The average girl does not wash the 
dishes or darn her stockings because she delights 
in this needful service; but it is the least of two 
evils with her,—do it, or suffer the consequences. 
The average pupil does not love to study. He 
does it because both parental commands and civil 
law compel him to do it. Indeed, there are many 
families in which the parental mandate would not 
exist but for the compulsory statute. Hence 
compulsory education has become a law of the 
land. It is the only way to build up a prosperous 
and enduring republic. 


THE CHILD AND THE FLOWER. 


(Questions by one child and concert answers by the 
school.) 


GoxpeEnRoD, why do you look so bright ? 
The sun has given me part of his light. 
What makes you grow so straight and tall ? 
I’m trying to answer an upward call. 
Why do you bloom in the summer so late ? 
I’m told to be patient,— that I must wait. 
What makes you beautiful, goldenrod ? 
I’m trying to tell what I know of God. 
Goldenrod, what can we learn from you ? 
To be cheerful and gentle, modest and true. 
W. W. S., in Primary Education. 


Wise sayings often fall on barren ground ; but 
a kind word rs never thrown away. 
Arrnuur HELprs. 


ONE KIND OF CHILD-STUDY. 


O-DAY the teacher, with syllabus in hand, 
walks up and down the world, seeking a 
little child. Out of this child’s conscious- 

ness he seeks to force an expression of his own 
preconceived notions. Having forgotten the phe- 
nomena of his own childhood, he seeks, with pencil 
in hand, to make measurements and tests, from 
his heterogeneous collection of facts deduce new 
and startling laws. He pushes the child back into 
an invisible world,— takes a circuitous route,— in 
order to derive a conclusion that his grandmother 
obtained directly from the child in the cradle. 
Shall our little ones be taught vocal music by rote 
or by note ? From ten thousand answers to one 
hundred thousand questions it is hinted that per- 
haps it is wise to first teach vocal music by rote. 
Any sensible mother could have solved this tre- 
mendous problem for our teachers in less time 
than it takes to read ten lines of “ Hiawatha.” 
Simplicity is indeed a pearl of great price.— 
W. N. Ferris, in New York Education. 
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A NOBLE ANIMAL. 


The earthquake register showed June 22, 1897, 
next to the largest earthquake since the Ob- 
servatory was built. 20 comets have been dis- 
covered since 1881 by Prof. Barnard; and it is 
said that through the big telescope 50,000,000 
stars are seen, while only 6,000 can be seen 
with the naked eye. In the building is a work- 
bench with this inscription: ‘This work-bench 
was brought from South America to San Fran- 
cisco in 1847 by James Lick. The foundation 
of his large fortune, the source of his great 
power to confer great and lasting benefits upon 
his fellow-citizens and upon mankind, was 
faithful and honest labor.” The Observatory 
belongs to the State University at Berkeley. 
The mountain was named for Rey. Laurentine 
Hamilton. James Lick died in San Francisco 
in 1876 at the age of eighty. His body lies at 
the base of the large telescope with this simple 
inscription, “ Here lies the body of James Lick.” 
Nep INGERSOLL. - 


For Every Other Sunday. ‘ 
AN INDIAN MOTHER’S CRADLE SONG. 
BY BERTHA M. SNOW. 


Tue sun has gone to bed in the west 

- Ina cradle made of 4& crimson cloud, 
The birds are hushed and asleep in their nest, 
And darkness steals through the quiet wood. 
So my papoose, too, must go to his rest, 
Swinging low in his birchen nest; 
And with happy dreams will his sleep be blest 
If the little papoose is good. 


The owlet hoots from the oak-tree high, 

And anon comes the note of the whip-poor-will, 
The light winds warble a lullaby 

That is sweet as a fairy philomel ; 


While my little papoose is snug and warm 


A NOBLE ANIMAL. 


ARRY, a French Newfoundland dog, who 
in the course of twelve years had saved 
more than twenty lives, lived in the stormy 

times of the First Empire, when bands of French 
soldiers were daily crossing the mountains to join 
the regiments in Italy. 

One day a soldier had strayed from his company, 
and lost his way in a defile of the mountains. Ex- 
hausted with fatigue in endeavoring to retrace his 
steps, he fell, fainting, in the snow, and would cer- 
tainly have perished, had not the dog Barry, who 
with wonderful sagacity was searching for strag- 
glers, found him. The soldier, roused from his 
stupor by contact with the warm breath and caresses 
of the dog, slowly opened his eyes, and seeing, con- 
fusedly, what he imagined to be a ferocious animal 
in a crouching attitude, as if about to devour him, 
drew his sword in self-defence, and thrust at the 
animal, seriously wounding him. He was about 
to strike again, when, now thoroughly roused, he 
perceived that it was the devoted Barry, the noble 
animal who had saved his life. Overwhelmed with 
grief, the soldier endeavored to stanch the wound 
with snow; and thus they were found by a party 
of soldiers. 

All efforts to save the poor dog’s life were fruit- 
less; and he died, a victim of devotion. 
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A -BOY’S TRIP.TO. THE LICK 
OBSERVATORY. 
San José, Cat. 
E started at twelve o’clock on New Year’s 
Day from the Hotel Vendome for the 
great Lick Observatory, a distance of 26 
miles from San José by road and 13 miles air line. 
We made what they call the night trip, so that we 
might see through the big telescope, getting back 


to San José at one o’clock at night. The road to 
the Observatory is a very fine one. It cost. over 
eighty-one thousand dollars. It is called Lick 
Avenue. The grade is not over six feet to the 
hundred except from Smith’s Creek, where it is 
thirteen feet to the hundred. There are in all 643 
turns, 367 turns in the last seven miles. On the 
way we saw beautiful lakes surrounded by farm- 
houses, corrals, poplars, etc. The farmers plough, 
sow, and reap at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
At a certain place the driver told us that by getting 
out and walking up two hundred yards we could 
cut off two miles. So we got out and walked, and 
gathered mistletoe on the way, and got there before 
the driver did. We arrived at the Observatory 
about sunset, just in time to see the finest sunset 
Lever saw. Mt. Hamilton, on which the Obsery- 
atory is located, is 4,302 feet above the sea-level. 
On a clear day mountains 130 miles distant can be 
clearly seen. The corner-stone of the Observa- 
tory was laid in June, 1883. The main building is 
30 by 200 feet, and is built of solid brick walls. 
The building and all the instruments are imbedded 
in the solid. rock to protect them from the wind, 
etc. The large dome is on one end and the small 
dome on the other end of the building. The large 
dome weighs 14 tons, and is 75 feet in diameter. 
It is iron, and is made so that it can be turned 
by the hand. The big telescope is 60 feet long, 
and weighs 28,000 pounds. The glass is 36 inches 
in diameter, and cost $56,000. The floor upon 
which the telescope rests can be raised or lowered 
at will by hydraulic power. The small dome 
is 25 feet in diameter. The small telescope is 
15 feet long. The glass is 12 inches in diameter. 
We saw part of the moon through the big tele- 
scope, and saw two stars through the small glass. 
We saw telescopes to locate the time and position 
of comets, etc., machinery showing the force of 
earthquakes, rainfalls, the weather and the wind. 


In his birchen nest, away from harm. 
And, lo! as he sleeps, good spirits come 
To look and listen that all goes well. 


The moonbeams play on the shadowy ground, 
And the stars look on us with eyes so bright, 
The deep wood rustles with mournful sound 
Through the long, dark hours of the silent night. 
But my little papoose is lost in dreams 

Of birds and blossoms and water gleams, 

And must not wake till the first red beams 

Of the sun bring back the morning light. 


After speech, silence is the greatest power in the 
world. LACORDAIRE. 


FACTS ABOUT HUMAN LIFE. 


HERE are 3,064 languages in the world, 
and its inhabitants profess more than 1,000 
religions. The number of men is about 
equal to the number of women. The average of 
life is about thirty-three years. Of 1,000 persons, 
only 1 reaches 100 years of life. Of every 100, 
6 reach the age of sixty-five; and not more than 1 
in 600 lives to eighty years. There are on the 
earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants. Of these, 33,- 
033,033 die every year, 91,824 every day, 3,730 
every hour, 60 every minute, or 1 every second. 
The married are longer-lived than the single, and, 
above all, those who observe a sober and industri- 
ous conduct. Tall men live longer than short 
ones. Women have more chances of life in their 
favor previous to fifty years of age than men 
have, but fewer afterward. The number of mar- 
riages is in the proportion of 75 to 1,000 individ-. 
uals. Those born in the spring are generally of a 
more robust constitution than others. Births are 
more frequent by night than by day, also deaths. 
The number of men capable of bearing arms is — 
calculated at one-fourth of. the population. 
Great Thoughts. 
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GOOD-NIGHT! 


‘For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRDS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Rosin told me, so I know 

All the birds will have to go, 
Yellow bill and shining feather, 
In the pleasant autumn weather. 


Robin told me, so I know 

Soon will come the ice and snow. 
Where the passion flowers are glowing, 
All the birdies will be going. 


Robin told me, so I know 

Thrushes, too, will have to go, 
Swallows with their blue backs shining, 
Where the myrtle boughs are twining. 


Robin told me, so I know 
Darling bluebird, too, must go. 

- Yellow-throats will soon be singing 
Where the red, red rose is springing. 


Robin told me, so I know 

All my birds will have to go; 

But, when springtide bees are humming, 
Back again they’ll all be coming. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


PROF. WISE-ANT’S LECTURE. 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


VERYBODY in the meadow, except the 
\Ey ants, had given a party of some kind; and 
the season was drawing to aclose. There 

had been butterfly balls and grasshopper dances 
without number. The larks and bobolinks had 
treated everybody to free concerts and rehearsals. 


The hornets and bumble-bees had given several 
sweet spreads. But the ants had neither given nor 
attended merry-makings of any kind. 

“Don’t you think we really ought to invite our 
friends to a little social gathering before winter 
sets in?” said a big black ant to his neighbor, who 
has just helped him to roll an unusually large ker- 
nel of wheat into the door of his dwelling. 

“It takes so much time,” said the neighbor, 
fanning himself with his antenna, as they stopped 
to rest for a moment after a hard tug. 

“We need not get up an elaborate affair, such 
as the grasshoppers and butterflies attempt. No- 
body expects that of us. They know our ways 
better. But we really owe duties to our neighbors 
as well as to our own families, and one duty is to 
give them the benefit of our superior wisdom and 
successful experience,” said the first ant. 

“J think you are right,” said a third ant, who 
now joined them. “Most of these meadow creat- 


_ ures are giddy things, who give their whole time to 


frolicking, with never a thought of preparing for 
the winter that is sure to come.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do for them?” 
asked ant number two. 

‘*“ We have several times invited them to a lect- 
ure on some practical subject, given by some of 
our number,” said the third ant. 

“T think that would be a good thing to do now,” 
said the first ant. “There seems to be more friy- 
olity and thoughtlessness among the creatures this 
year than usual. So many balls and parties are 
very demoralizing to the young. I think it is our 
duty, in view of the position and reputation we 
enjoy, to try to lead them to think of more sensi- 
ble things than frolicking and merry-making.” 


The matter was talked over that night at a gath- 
ering of ants, and it was decided to invite every- 
body to a lecture by Prof. Wise-Ant the next fair 
evening. The place of meeting was to be under- 
neath the willow-tree; the time, 7 p.m; the sub- 
ject, “A Rainy Day.” 

“It will be better,” said the Professor, “not to 
have the exact nature of the lecture appear from 
the subject announced, else some who need most 
to hear it might stay away. We will draw them 
by arousing their curiosity,” which showed very 
clearly the great wisdom of the ants, and especially 
of the Professor who was to deliver the lecture. 

“Which way, my good friend?” said the blue- 
bottle-fly to the yellow butterfly the next evening, 
as the latter was hurrying by just at sunset. 

“Why, to the lecture by Prof. Wise-Ant, down 
under the willow, to be sure. Had you not heard 
ob it?” 

“No, what is it to be about?” asked the bottlefly. 

“Tt is announced as‘ A Rainy Day,’ but it will 
probably be dry enough for all that. Those ants 
are dreadfully prosy. But, then, it is quite the 
thing to go. If youdo not, you are supposed to 
be too stupid to understand them. So I’m going. 
You will do well to come, too.” 

“Thank you, I think I will. It will never do 
to miss anything that everybody else attends,” said 
the blue-bottle-fly. 

They found a large audience already collected 
under the willow, and others constantly coming. 
Presently the Professor was seen climbing a tall 
rag-weed, which gave a commanding view of all 
present. 

““My friends,” said the Professor, as he adjusted 
his_spectacles, “my subject is*A Rainy Day.’ A 
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rainy day, as you all know, is a day when it rains.” 
(Here the audience applauded the joke.) “ Rainy 
days will come. Itis in the nature of things. It 
is well to expect them and to be prepared for 
them.” 

(“There, didn’t I tell you!” said the yellow 
butterfly, nudging the blue-bottle-fly. ) 

“How often haye you butterflies been obliged to 
sit under a leaf for days at a time, because you 
couldn’t go out in the rain and get your wings wet, 
and, as you had nothing to eat, you grew very 
hungry!” said the Professor. 

(“That’s true enough,” said the blue-bottle-fly, 
nudging back, “and he might have said flies as well 
as butterflies.”) 

“A rainy day stands for other things besides 
days when it rains,— winters for instance,” con- 
tinued the Professor. “In winter the flowers all 
die. ‘There is no honey to be found, except what 
the wise bees have stored up for their own use; 
and, if there were, it would be too cold to go out 
to get it. The top of the earth is all frozen hard, 
and is often covered with a cold white substance, 
called snow. The only way to live through the 
winter is to dig a hole in the ground and store 
away in it food enough to last until spring.” 

Here the Professor stopped to moisten his throat 
with a sip of dewdrop. Afterward he remarked 
that, if any one had any questions to ask, he hoped 
they wouldn’t be bashful in asking them. He 
should not mind being interrupted at any point. 

Thus encouraged, the blue-bottle-fly rose and 
nodded his head to say that, if it would not be an 
interruption, he would like to know how long be- 
fore that dreadful time, which the Professor called 
winter, would arrive. 

“Tn a very few weeks,” the Professor answered, 
looking serious. “The signs of its near coming 
you may already observe. The bobolink is no 
longer. He has gone South, where the weather 
remains warm all the year round. The angle-worm 
has already started for his winter residence, which 
is deep down in the earth. The days are shorter 
than they weré. The pumpkins over in the corn- 
field are nearly full-grown. All these are saying 
that Jack Frost will soon be here. If you have 
not your homes and stores ready by the time he 
comes, you will have little chance to get them 
ready afterward. The cold weather comes on very 
fast then, and many delicate creatures who have no 
homes to go to are killed the first night of his 
stay.” 

The Professor’s talk made a deep impression 
upon nearly all who heard it. Some really set out 
on a search for winter quarters the very next day. 
But, never having given a thought to the matter 
before, they made most ridiculous blunders in the 
places they selected. They were as likely to 
choose the sunny side of a leaf, which would 
tumble down with the next wind, as any other. 
As for digging in the ground, as the ant had ad- 
vised, that was out of the question. It soiled 
their feet’ and wings and was very disagreeable 
work. 

Others began to gather a little food, but they 
were not used to working and made very slow 
progress. They soon voted that working was a 
nuisance and the ant a great bore. 

“Let’s have a good time as long as the warm 
weather lasts, at any rate,” they said. “Then, if 
worse comes to worse, we can fly South, where 
the bobolinks have gone.” 

Poor things! Like most people who cannot 
see beyond their noses, their plans did not work 
as they expected. In the midst of their merry- 
making along rain setin. ‘They were obliged to 
remain for days under cover with nothing to eat, 
and they grew so weak they could scarcely fly. 
Then Jack Frost paid the meadow a visit, and 
that killed them off very fast. 


*Oh, would that we had taken the ant’s ad- 
vice!” said the yellow butterfly, as he crawled out 
by the blue-bottle-fly on the sunny side of a pump- 
kin vine that had run through the fence into the 
meadow. 

“Yes, I was just thinking,” said the blue-bottle- 
fly, “that those who are wise enough to profit 
by the experience of others may save themselves 
much trouble.” 

And those were the bottle-fly’s very last words. 
In the morning he was found frozen stiff and fast 
to the pumpkin vine, while the yellow butterfly lay 
dead on the ground beside him. 


THE BOYS AND THE APPLE-TREE. 


(This is a specimen of poetry for children which was 
at one time considered very interesting and useful.) 


As William and Thomas were walking one day, 
They came to a fine orchard’s side: 
They would rather eat apples than spell, read, or 
play, 
And Thomas to William then cried : 


“O brother, look yonder! 
there! 
I'll try to climb over the wall. 
I must have an apple, I will have a pear, 
Although it should cost me a fall!” 


what clusters hang 


Said William to Thomas: “To steal is a sin: 
Mamma has oft told this to thee. 

I never have stole, nor will I begin. 
So the apples may hang on the tree.” 


“You are a good boy, as you ever have been,” 
Said Thomas: “ let’s walk on, my lad. 

We'll call on our school-fellow, Benjamin Green, 
Who to see us I know will be glad.” 


They came to the house, and asked at the gate, 
“Is Benjamin Green now at home?” 

But Benjamin did not allow them to wait, 
And brought them both into the room. 


And he smiled and he laughed and he capered with 
joy 
His little companions to greet. 
“And we, too, are happy,” said each little boy, 
“Our playfellow dear thus to meet.” 


“Come, walk in our garden this morning so fine. 
We may, for my father gives leave; 

And, more, he invites you to stay here and dine. 
And a most happy day we shall have.” 


But, when in the garden, they found ’twas the 
same 
They saw as they walked in the road; 
And near the high wall, when those little boys 
came, 
They started as if from a toad. 


“That large ring of iron you see on the ground, 
With terrible teeth, like a saw,” 
Said their friend, “the guard of our garden is 
found ; 
And it keeps all intruders in awe. 


“If any the warning without set at naught, 
Their legs, then, this man-trap must tear.” 
Said William to Thomas, “So you’d have been 
caught 
If you had leaped over just there.” 
ried Thomas, in terror of what now he saw, 
“With my faults I will heartily grapple; 
For I learn what may happen by breaking a law, 
Although but in stealing an apple.” 
ANN AND JANE TAYLOR. 


Have the cowrage to be ignorant of a great 
number of things in order to avoid the calamity 
of being ignorant of everything. 

Sypney Smrru. 
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HIS CHANCE IN THE WORLD. 


In Two Parts.— Part II. 


BY S. FANNY GERRY WILDER. 


S the larger boys filed out, Miss May said 
with a smile and a merry twinkle in her 
eye: “Come as often, young gentlemen, 

as you can. You may find something to interest 
you.” 

They looked very sheepish; but Hi answered, 
“Thank you, Miss.” 

When they arrived at the cross-roads, Jack 
threw off his coat, saying to Hi, “* Now I’m ready 
to fight!” 

“JT know you’re mad; but I wa’n’t goin’ to hev 
you plague her any more, for she’s a lady. So 
put on your jacket, for you know you'll git the 
worst of it.” 

Jack looked at him a moment, but, seeing that 
he was in earnest, and knowing the odds were 
against him, said, “ You’re the first feller to want 
to plague her, and now you back down on it.” 

“JT know it, and I’m ’shamed; for, as I said 
before, she’s a lady. It’s goin’ to be fair, and we 
must spread the hay after dinner.” 

Jack grew calmer as they went home, and said, 
when they reached the barn: “I do’no’ but youre 
right, Hi. It was mean of us, for she’s so nice- 
spoken, and didn’t seem to know we had come to 
plague her.” 

“That’s so. I wish I knew as much as she does. 
I mean to study and git ahead in the world, if I 
can,’ said Hi. 

A few days after that, as Miss May was going 
home from afternoon school, she was surprised to 
see a tall lad step suddenly out from the side of 
the road, saying, as he handed her a large bunch of 
lovely pond-lilies, “I got ’em for you, Miss.” 

“Oh, how lovely! I thank you very much 
indeed.” 

Her face flushed with delight, and Hi felt well 
rewarded. “I can git you some every day,” he 
replied. 

“That would be too much trouble. 
be hard to gather.” 

“Tt’s easy wadin’ out for ’em, and there’s such 
lots of beauties growin’ in the pond.” 

“J wish you would show me the place, for I 
know it must be lovely. Do you know where 
ferns and the pitcher-plant grow? ” 

“T do’no’, but I can take you to the woods 
where there’s heaps of moss.” 

“That will be very nice. Could you be our 
guide, when the children have their picnic next 
Saturday?” 

“J guess so. Il put in and work lively all the 
week; and that will make up for the time,” replied 
Hiram. 

The plan was carried out; and a merry company 
started for the woods on the appointed day, headed 
by Hiram Goodspeed. After quite a long walk in 
the sun, they reached a shady grove bordering on a 
pretty pond. 

“Oh, how charming! Now, children, you can 
hunt for wild flowers, and I will tell you their 
names,” said the teacher. They were delighted to 
do this, and Miss May soon discovered a bed of 
ferns. “Come, Hiram, and see these lovely ferns,” 
she said. 

“Are them ferns? I’ve seen heaps of ’em grow- 
in’, but we call ’em brakes.” 

“That is the name of the coarser variety, but 
the finer ones are ferns. See how beautiful they 
look, waving in the breeze, with the sun shining 
upon them.” She sat down at the foot of a tree; 
and Hiram brought the ferns to her, which were 
at once placed in a book she carried. “This is 
delicious! So much better than the close city in 
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summer weather,” she said, breathing in the balmy 
breeze. 

“TI allus thought I should like to see the city,” 
said Hiram. 

“Tt has many advantages, good schools and op-, 
portunities for business; but I do love the country, 
if I am a city girl,” replied Miss May. 

“Do you s’pose I could get more larning ?” 
Hiram suddenly asked. 

“Yes, indeed! Would you like to study every 
day?” 

“Yes, if I can git the chance; but I hez to work 
all the time.” : 

“T will help you, if you will study evenings and 
recite to me at noon time. Do you like that 
plan? ” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss. I will try to git ahead.” 

“JT will give you a lesson Monday, if you like.” 

“Thank you, Miss,” he said, his eyes sparkling 
with delight. 

That evening he said to his mother, “ Only think, 
the teacher is goin’ to give me lessons, if I will 
study evenings. She’s only eighteen years old, 
three years older than me, and knows so much. 
I’m ’shamed to think I’m such a dunce.” 

“You've never had a chance, my boy; but p’r’aps 
you can git ahead in the world now.” 

“Tf tryin’ will do it, it'll be done,” Hiram ‘an- 
swered earnestly. 

“How did she happen to come here?” 

“She’s come up here from the city with her 
mother, who’s ailing. The minister’s her uncle, 
that’s how.” 

The summer days flew by all too soon for Hiram, 
who had become much interested in his lessons, 
and made rapid progress with the instruction which 
Miss May gave to him. He read history with 
delight; and the study of flowers, insects, and 
objects in Nature, fascinated him. Unconsciously, 
_ he began to speak correctly. The teacher was 

surprised at the rapidity of his progress. 

“You may be a professor yet, Hiram,” she said, 
as he eagerly explained the habits of an insect he 
had found. 

“Do you really think so? ” 

“Stranger things have happened.” 

“But I am so poor, how can I ever earn money 
enough to do anything in the world?” 

“A way will be open to you, I know, if you only 
do your duty from day to day.” 

“Oh, if I could only think so, how hard I would 
‘try!” answered Hi. 
~The time was now near at hand when the sum- 
mer school must close, and Hiram looked sober 
when Miss May spoke of going away. But, much 
to the delight of all, she was urged to remain and 
teach during the fall term. Hiram still worked 
onthe farm. Jack said: “He’s a good feller, but 
isn’t up to his tricks, as he used to be. Seems to 
be a-thinking all the time. Never goes to the 
store nights now. Wonder what he’s up to, any- 
how. Let’s hunt him up, fellers.” Hiram, sus- 
pecting the plan, took good care that they should 
not find out. Jack said one day: “What’s the 
matter with you, old feller, anyway? Turned 
ser’us? ” 

“Well, I’ve begun to think that fooling isn’t all 

there is in the world.” 

“Whew! hear the parson.” 

“You needn’t make fun. 
one yet, if I live.” 

“ Goin’ to winter school, Hi?” 

“Yes, Lam; and I hope Miss May will keep it. 

' You better go, boys.” 

“Us big uns would turn her out. Don’t you 
know how seat that city chap was last winter? He 
didn’t stay long, or the next one, neither,” said 
Sam. 

“Ha, ha! I can see him putting on airs,” laughed 
Jack. 


I mean to be some 


“Now look here, if she does stay, you'll behave 
yourselves, or I’ll thrash every one of you. I can 
do it, you know,” said Hiram, drawing himself up 
to his full height, with a look on his face that the 
boys knew meant business. 

“She’s han’some, you know,” said Jack, with a 
laugh. 

“You’ve allus stuck up for her ever since the 
day we went to school, and she smiled at you so 
nice,” added Sam. 

“Never mind that. I know a lady when I see 
one. So ¢hat ends it,” he said decidedly. 

The boys did not know his secret, or the reason 
for his respect and admiration for her, nor of the 
gratitude he felt for the interest she expressed in 
his desire to obtain an education. 

Miss May did teach the winter school, and had 
a large class of older scholars, who respected and 
loved their teacher. 

Hiram Goodspeed led the class, much to the sur- 
prise of every one; for all knew that he had been 
to school but very little, and could not quite un- 
derstand his rapid progress. 

Hiram kept his own counsel, and studied harder 
than ever to improve the time. 

At last in the spring Miss May was called to 
take charge of a city school, and went away, fol- 
lowed by regret from all who knew her. 

Hiram was the last one to shake hands with her 
as she stepped on to the cars. She had said : — 

“Now, Hiram, if I can ever assist you in any 
way, I should be only too glad to do so. Keep on 
in the path you have chosen, and I know you will 
succeed. Write often. Good-by!” 

“Thank you, I can never”— Buta lump in his 
throat stopped him, and he turned away with wet 
eyes as the train disappeared from view. 

Time sped away, and a number of years after 
found Miss May—now Mrs. Newton — married 
and living in a thriving Western city. 

A course of scientific lectures had been an- 
nounced, to be given by the professors of a pros- 
perous college, which was located in the city. 

She had always retained her interest in these 
subjects, and with her husband attended the 
lectures. 

One evening, as the lecturer stepped upon the 
platform, she started suddenly, saying to her hus- 
band: “ Where have I seen that face? It looks 
strangely familiar to me.” 

She looked on the card which gave the names of 
the lecturers, and read for that evening the name 
of Prof. Goodspeed. 

“Can it be possible that elegant-looking man is 
the boy Hiram I knew so many years ago?” 

She sat lost in wonderment; but, as he pro- 
ceeded, many points about him, his voice, man- 
ner, and bearing seemed familiar. He was indeed 
a “ silver-tongued” speaker, and the lecture was a 
remarkable one. After it was over, they went for- 
ward to congratulate the lecturer. As Mrs. New- 
ton advanced, a look of surprise came over his face ; 
and he eagerly extended his hand, saying, “Can 
this be my teacher and friend?” 

It was indeed true, but so much must be ex- 
plained that half could not then be told. 

“Come to see us to-morrow, and give an account 
of yourself; for I am perfectly bewildered to meet 
you here,” she said. 

He accepted the invitation, and was cordially 
welcomed to her pleasant home. 

After tea she said, ‘Now you must tell me the 
story of your life since I last saw you, for I have 
often wondered what you were doing in the world.” 

He replied: “I must say, first of all, that I owe 
to your influence the position I now occupy in the 
world. Well do I recall your words, ‘Do your 
duty, and a way will be open to you.’ These 
words have been my motto. I found it very 
hard work to struggle on after you went away; 


but we had a number of good teachers, and I en- 
deavored to attend school as much as possible. 
At last, I determined to go out into the world; and 
I obtained a situation as a clerk in a neighboring 
city. Strange to say, I became acquainted with a 
wealthy gentleman, to whom I had rendered a 
slight service. 

“His interest in me became so strong that he 
wished to adopt and educate me as his son, for he 
had no children. The way was now open for me 
to advance. I told him of my dear mother, and 
that I must always watch over and protect her. 

“This he made easy for me to do, and she had 
every comfort. I fitted for college, and graduat- 
ing from there, went abroad to continue my 
studies. I have only recently been called to the 
college in this city. My benefactor has lived to 
see me thus far advanced in life. My dear mother, 
although feeble, is now with me.” 

His friend drew a long breath, saying, ‘ Won- 
derful!” 

“Yes, it is indeed so. I have been led, aided, 
and directed by the good Father along the path of 
life. However, I first formed the resolution to 
make my way in the world, that day, when we 
boys visited your school, intent only on mischief.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PEEP AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 


ONSTANTINOPLE is one of the most fas- 
Ca cinating cities of the globe. A mixture of 
dirt and splendor, ugliness and beauty, 
misery and happiness, meets you at every turn. 
Old walls, towers, gateways, palaces, mosques, and 
antiquities are found on every hand. 

You will keep away from the outskirts, for many 
robberies and murders are carried on there. If it 
rains, you will see the people clad from head to 
foot in white rubber, which presents rather a 
ghostly appearance; but in a fair day you will 
see curious sights and hear curious sounds. One 
of the most curious of these sights is the dogs. 
There are dogs, dogs, dogs,— curs of a decidedly 
mixed race and the common yellow dog, good- 
sized with rather long hair; and now and then a 
large black and yellow dog, like the Turkish shep- 
herd dogs, is seen. They live in the streets, are 
lazy, wont budge even if you tread on them; and 
their bark is worse than their bite. They are pro- 
tected by the people; and in bad weather you will 
see them sheltered and cared for, and mother-dogs 
with litters of puppies are furnished food and 
shelter. They take the best places in the sidewalks 
to sleep during the day, and prowl and howl by 
night. Sometimes a dog wanders off into a 
strange neighborhood. Then all the dogs of the 
place set upon him, and with much howling and 
barking drive him out. In the few broad streets, 
tram-cars are run in pairs; and, if you take a ride, 
you will see a runner who goes in front of your 
car blowing a horn to warn people to get off the 
track, and you will often see dogs minus a leg who 
were run over because they were too lazy to get 
off the track. You will be surprised to see the 
way men carry everything on their backs. Most 
of the streets are too narrow for carriages to pass, 
and men do the work. You will see them carrying 
blocks of marble, pianos, coffins, safes, trunks, 
ete., supported upon an odd-shaped saddle which 
they wear on their backs; and in the streets you 
will notice platforms meant for resting their loads. 

If a fire breaks out, a cannon is fired from a tall 
tower on one of the hills; and the firemen carry 
nothing but little hand pumps to extinguish it. 
They are surrounded by a body of twenty nearly 
naked men who relieve the firemen from time to 
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time. All run at the fastest speed, and, when they 
get to the fire, do more harm than the fire itself. 

You will find the common, every-day customs 
much different from ours. If you wish to stop a 
horse, you will hiss at him. If you refuse a beggar, 
you must throw your head back and cluck. This 
means “no.” If you wish to call a dog, you chir- 
rup. If you wish to beckon to a person to come 
to you, you must be careful to turn your hand 
downward; for, if you beckon to him with your 
upturned hand and fore-finger, you would be doing 
the same as the American naughty trick of thumb- 
ing your nose. If you call ona friend, you must 
take off your shoes and keep on your hat; and, if 
you meet a friend on the street, instead of shaking 
hands, you make three motions with your hands,— 
one toward the ground, one toward the mouth, 
and one upward to the forehead. 

Another strange sight is the religious service of 
the howling dervishes, held every Thursday after- 
noon in some one of their many places of worship 
called a “tekke.” They sit on sheep-skins in a 
railed enclosure, reciting a chapter of the Koran. 
The old sheik squats alone at the opposite end, 
with his back toward a niche in the direction of 
Mecca. In and about this niche hang various 
relics of deceased members, such as axes, knives, 
swords, etc., formerly used for religious self- 
torture. Then a number of dervishes stand up in 
line; and the howling and dancing begin, with the 
singing of love-songs and drunken songs. While 
the singing goes on, dervishes grunt, groan, and 
shout, “ There is no God but God,” double up their 
bodies, sway backward and forward, limp, stamp, 
and jump. Excitement reigns, and off come the 
flowing robes and turbans. At a given signal all 
begin to bob very violently up and down, lifting 
their bare feet from the floor, flinging their heads 
from side to side, rolling out tongues, and making 
the most hideous faces, the singers in front all the 
time howling louder and wilder. All this is done 
to show their love to God and man. The old sheik 
heals the sick by having them lie down, faces to 
the floor, and walks slowly up and down over the 
old, feeble, emaciated, or youthful bodies, saying 
his prayers. The children think it great fun to be 
sick and walked upon, and are always on hand to 
be walked over as many times as the minister 
permits. 

Then there are the dancing dervishes, who dance 
every Friday afternoon to the music of flutes, 
tambourines, and drums. Each man wears a high, 
rimless hat of light brown felt, like an inverted 
water-pail, a long, full white skirt, and white jacket 
with long sleeves, and is barefooted. They turn, 
twirl, twist, and kiss their hands, and pray. After 
the dance all find “their “cloaks and shoes, say 
prayers for the sultan, and scatter to their homes, 
having been, as they think, in sweet spiritual com- 
munion with God. 

If you walk along the shores of the beautiful 
blue Bosphorus, you will see queer little boats 
called “ caiques” floating up and down; and on the 
Princes Islands are beautiful churches, and, not far 
off, the Giant Mountain, where there is a Moslem 
holy place which contains the tomb of the big toe 
of Joshua, the son of Nun. 

Besides these curious and interesting sights, you 
will see the most beautiful Byzantine mosques and 
wonderfully attractive palaces and buildings; and 
all these, with the natural beauty of the situation 
of the city, will make you agree with me that Con- 
stantinople is truly one of the most fascinating 
cities in the world. 


Knowledge expands the mind, exalts the facul- 
ties, refines the taste of pleasure, and opens nu- 
merous sources of intellectual enjoyment. 

Roperr Harr 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


“A” begins the alphabet. A is a very fine, 
leading letter. A stands for four things needed in 
every Sunday School. At the request of several 
Sunday-School superintendents and teachers the 
Editor gives the four great A’s in Sunday-School 
prosperity. ‘ 

ATTENDANCE is the first. One of the best helps 
to success in the Sunday School is regular attend- 
ance. Do not get the habit, young people, of 
staying away for little reasons. Think of your 
faithful teacher; take pride in keeping the school 
up; go steadily for the good you can get and give. 

ATTENTION is the second great A. A mind 
astray gathers no hay. No class makes a good 
record where the scholars are wandering in atten- 
tion. Do you want to give joy to all? Pay atten- 
tion! Attention at the opening services; attention 
to superintendent; attention to the teacher. 

The third is Arpor. If every scholar threw his 
heart into his school, what a rousing time there 
would be! Show enthusiasm! Talk your school 
up! Stand loyally by it! | 

And the fourth is Action. Do something. 
Secure a new scholar. Offer your services to sing 
or to take up contributions or to help keep the 
records. 

Attendance, Attention, Ardor, Action,— these 
are the four great A’s in Sunday-School success. 


LETTER-BOX. 


San Prepro, N.M. 

Dear Every Other Sunday,— Thanks for thirty-nine 
numbers of the Wellspring. We read them, and en- 
joyed them. I have received many letters from the 
readers of the Every Other Sunday. I would like to 
have written to each of them; but mother could not buy 
stamps enough for so many, so I thought I would write 
to you about it, so they would know why I had not 
written. My post-office Sunday School has been dis- 
continued on account of the teacher being sick. 

We have only very little schoolhere. Mother teaches 
my brothers and me. It is vacation now, but lessons 
will commence next month. It has been very cool 
here this summer, often the nights are quite cold. 
This town is two thousand five hundred feet above sea- 
level. 


Respectfully yours, 
BROWNIE WILSON. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
TransposE the letters, and find a quotation by 
James Freeman Clarke. 
Eht Lrdos Pyearr si neo hwcih eht wolilets nsrein 
yam tture, hweih eht loheits tains natnoc tuogwro. 


EASY BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 
. WHOSE wife was turned into a pillar of salt ? 
- Who wrote many of the Psalms? 
Who was swallowed by the whale ? 
. Who was thrown into the den of lions ? 
- Who was like unto Jehovah ? 
Whose birth occurred 1996 B.c. 
Whose predecessor was John the Baptist ? 
Who was sold into Egypt ? 
- Where is found an account of the plagues? 
. Who was the youngest of Jesus’ disciples ? 
R. 8. G. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in long, but not in short. 
My second is in sold, also in bought. 
My third is in mountain, but not in hill. 
My fourth is in gallon, also in gill. 
My fifth is in life, but not in dead. 
My sixth is in ear, also in head. 
My seventh is in log, but not in wood. 
My eighth is in would, also in should. 
My ninth is in dog, but not in cat. 
My tenth is in wig, but not in hat. 
My whole is a well-known poet. 

HELEN Woop. 


ENIGMA III. 
Iam composed of 9 letters. 
My 8, 5, 4, is the plural present tense of a vane 
My 7, 8, 9, is not good. 
My 1, 4, 5, 7,1 is a small vegetable growth. 
My 5, 4, 3, is a color. 
My 3, 4, 8, 5, is precious. 
My 3, 2, 4, 6, is a pass at Klondike. 
My 9, 6, 3, 2, is a nickname for father. 
My 7, 4, 6, 5, is to stand or endure. 
My 1, 4, 5, is a pronoun. 
My 1, 4, 8, 3, is part of the body. 
My 5, 2, 4, is a grain. 
My whole is a State in India. 


ENIGMA IY. 
I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 7, 11, 4, is an animal. 
My 4, 2, 1, is what little children play with. 
My 4, 2, 8, 4, 5, is part of the mouth. 
My 14, 12, 18, 2, 15, is a vegetable. 
My 10, 18, 11, 15, 2, is a musical instrument. 
My 38, 6, is you and I. 
My 9, 11, 1, is a summer month. 
My whole is a magazine or well-known paper. 
ALICE FRIEND. 


Joy in one’s work 1s the consummate tool. 
Pures Brooks. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE. 


_Our in the fields where the daisies are growing, 


Far from the city away ; 
Out in the meadows where breezes are blowing 
All through the glad summer day ; 
Where the bees hover over 
The red and white clover, 
And yellow-winged butterflies soar 
From flower to flower, 
Through many an hour, 
Till the bright day of sunshine is o’er; 


Out where the sunbeams are flickering and falling 
Down through the old forest trees, 
Where sweet birds are ever their truant mates 
calling, 
And leaves rustle low in the breeze; 
Where the brook sings its song, 
Running gayly along, — 
Past the grasses and ferns bending low 
O’er the ripples so bright, 
Sparkling in the sunlight, 
As it scatters its rays to and fro; 


Out in the wealth of the summertide glory, 
Under the tender blue skies, 
While Nature is telling its own wondrous story 
To glad human hearts, ears, and eyes,— 
Growing strong day by day, 
At their wild, merry play, 
Are the dear little children we seek,— 
Romping here, romping there, 
Finding joy everywhere, 
Gathering dimples in chin and in cheek. 
M. D. Brine. 
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